INTRODUCTION 

1. We were constituted a Committee by a decision of the former Secondary 
School Examinations Council on 17th March, 1964, with the following terms 
of reference : 

‘ To consider the future relationship between the examinations for the 
ordinary level of the G.C.E. and for the C.S.E. and to make 
recommendations . 

In particular the Council wish the Joint Committee to consider how 
best to ensure that secondary school examinations are so organised 
and conducted as to assist the schools to base their choices between 
“ O ” level G.C.E. and C.S.E. courses and examinations on the sole 
criterion of the educational needs of the pupils.’ 

2. The Schools Council for the Curriculum and Examinations, which took 
over the functions of the Secondary School Examinations Council, decided, 
at its first meeting on 27th October, 1964, that we should continue our 
enquiry under its authority. 

3. We held our first meeting on 9th June, 1964, and have since held 
10 further meetings. 

4. In the paragraphs below we set out the historical background to our 
enquiry and trace the developments which have led to two separate examina- 
tion systems for sixteen-year-old pupils. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
History of the G.C.E. 

5. The examinations for the G.C.E. were introduced in 1951, following the 
recommendations contained in the First Report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council. 

6. As early as 1941, the Norwood Report * 1 had recommended the replace- 
ment of the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate examinations 
on the grounds that they were causing a rigidity in the curricula of the 
schools which took them. This rigidity was increased by the nature of the 
examinations, particularly the School Certificate which was a ' group ’ 
examination requiring passes in certain subjects and in a certain number of 
subjects before a certificate could be granted. 

7. The First Report of the Secondary School Examinations Council, pub- 
lished in 1947, recommended that, in order to allow more freedom to the 
schools, more attention should be paid to school reports and to internal 
examinations, and that the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations should be replaced by a ‘ subject ’ examination in which candi- 
dates would be free to take any combination of subjects and as many or 
as few subjects as they wished. 

1 ‘ Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools. ’ ‘Report of a Committee of the 
Secondary School Examinations Council, H.M.S.O. 1941. 
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8. Of the ordinary level papers, which were to replace the School Certificate 
the Council said :■ — 

‘ The “ Ordinary ” papers shall be designed to provide a reasonable test 
in the subject for pupils who have taken it as part of a wide and 
general secondary course up to the age of at least 16, or for pupils who 
have taken the subject in a non-specialist way in the Sixth Form,’ 

Of the advanced level papers, which were to replace the Higher School 
Certificate, they said : — - 

‘ The “ Advanced ” papers shall be designed to provide a reasonable test 
in the subject for pupils who have taken it as a specialist subject for 
two years of Sixth Form study.’ 

9. They also recommended the introduction of scholarship papers upon 
which university awards should be given. Of these they said : — 

‘ The “ Scholarship ” papers shall be designed with ample choice of 
questions not necessarily covering a substantially wider field of study 
than those in the “ Advanced ” papers, to give specially gifted pupils an 
opportunity for showing distinctive merit and promise.’ 

10. The First Report recommended that the ordinary and advanced level 
papers should be ‘ qualifying ’ papers and that they should therefore provide 
only for passes and failures and not be graded, but that there should be 
provision for awarding ordinary level passes on advanced level papers, so 
that pupils who intended to take a subject at advanced level could by-pass 
the ordinary level examination in that subject. 

11. A minimum age of entry of 16 was also recommended and the Council 
expressed the hope that this would be raised as pupils remained longer at 
school. 

12. These recommendations were accepted and the new examinations were 
introduced in 1951. In 1952 the ordinary level examinations were taken by 
147,556 candidates and the advanced level examinations by 40,482 candidates. 

13. In the earliest years of the examination it became clear that there was 
pressure from the schools for a relaxation of the minimum age of entry to 
the ordinary level examinations and also for some mark of distinction in the 
advanced level examinations. The Second Report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, published in 1952, recommended that the schools’ 
wishes should be met on these points. 

14. The hope expressed in the First Report that the minimum age of taking 
the G.C.E. would gradually be raised has not been realised. On the contrary 
it has become the practice to ‘ clear subjects out of the way ’ and it is now 
not uncommon for very able pupils to take a number of subjects at ordinary 
level at 15 1 or even earlier. This practice was not contemplated by the 
authors of the G.C.E., but it was desired by many schools ; the former School 
Certificate had been taken by able pupils below the age of 16. 

15. The Third Report of the Secondary School Examinations Council was 
published in 1960 when the G.C.E. examinations had been in existence for 
nearly 10 years. It recommended the introduction of an official scheme of 
grading for the advanced level examinations, using a five-point scale, 
together with a supplementary grading obtainable on special papers ; these 
replaced the former scholarship papers. 
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16. The ordinary level examinations remain officially ungraded. The G.C.E. 
examining bodies have unofficial grading systems by which they give addi- 
tional information to schools and candidates. These vary, but the most 
common is a nine grade system, of which the first six grades are passes. 
The grades do not appear on the certificate, however, and officially the 
ordinary level examinations remain pass/fail examinations. 

17. In the summer of 1964, the latest date for which figures are available, 
577,923 candidates took the ordinary level examinations and 141,072 candi- 
dates took the advanced level examinations. (These figures are directly 
comparable with those in paragraph 12. They include, however, candidates 
of all ages drawn from all sources, including further education establishments 
and private entries.) 


The introduction of the C.S.E. 

18. During the years following the introduction of the G.C.E. examinations 
there was much debate about the place of examinations in the development 
of secondary education. Some argued that there was room for a new 
external examination, perhaps linked in some way with the G.C.E., designed 
specifically for candidates in non-selective schools ; others held that to tie 
these schools to an examination system would hamper their development. 
The Minister took the view in 1955 that he should favour neither the estab- 
lishment of new national examinations for secondary schools, nor the wide- 
spread use of privately organised examinations of a similar character, but 
that experiments by groups of schools in organising their own. examinations 
were to be welcomed, provided tire schools kept command of their own 
syllabus and curriculum. As a result, a number of schools and local educa- 
tion authorities established local school leaving certificate examinations, 
mainly for pupils completing a four year course of secondary education. 
But despite all discouragement, the number of candidates taking external 
examinations other than the G.C.E. continued to grow. 

19. Many teachers continued to feel uneasy about the effect of these exami- 
nations on the schools’ work. At the Minister’s request the problem was 
considered by the Central Advisory Council for Education in their report 1 
on the education of boys and girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen ; 
and in 1958 the Secondary School Examinations Council set up a special 
sub-committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Robert Beloe to review 
arrangements for secondary school examinations other than the G.C.E. The 
sub-committee made their report ‘ Secondary School Examinations other 
than the G.C.E. ’, in 1960, and the Council invited comments before decid- 
ing to endorse its recommendations. Most of the comments received sup- 
ported the sub-committee’s views, and the Council presented their Fourth 
Report, ‘The Certificate of Secondary Education’, to the Minister in 1961. 
In it, the Council endorsed the proposals made by their sub-committee and 
recommended the Minister to accept them in principle. 

20. The sub-committee first surveyed the history of school examinations and 
of the existing pattern of examinations. They then considered the arguments 
for and against the establishment of a new examination designed primarily 

1 ‘ 15-18 ’. Report of the Central Advisory Council (England) H.M.S.O. 1959. 
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for pupils in non-selective schools. They argued that in view of the growth 
of examinations the education service must choose between allowing them 
to develop unchecked and taking the initiative in providing, or stimulating 
the provision of, examinations conforming to. stated requirements. The sub- 
committee held, and the Council agreed that the right course was for the 
Minister to take the initiative. Their main conclusion was, therefore, that 
there should be recognised subject examinations organised on a regional basis, 
largely and effectively under the control of teachers, co-ordinated by a 
central body which would be assisted by a research and development unit 
and on whose advice the Minister’s recognition would be given. These 
examinations should be designed for a lower level of ability than the G.C.E. 
examination and should be taken at the end of not less than five years’ 
secondary education. 

21. These recommendations were based on the belief that if a new examina- 
tion of national standing was to be introduced it should be effectively con- 
trolled by the participating schools, and should reflect the work of the schools 
without imposing its own pattern upon curriculum and syllabus. The sub- 
committee’s review of existing arrangements had led them to conclude that 
while some existing examinations had advantages for the schools, and while 
valuable work was being done, many of them showed important defects 
and that, taken as a whole, they were likely to have an adverse effect on the 
work of schools. A new examination, for which there was plainly a great 
demand, should test the successful completion of a five years’ course of 
secondary education, and should follow the curriculum in seeking to meet the 
needs and interests of pupils in the ability range concerned. If this was to 
be achieved the main responsibility for the provision of the examination 
should rest with teachers. 

22. The Secondary School Examinations Council established a Standing Com- 
mittee to consider how the recommendations of the Beloe Report might be 
implemented. In September, 1962, the Council published the Standing Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in their Fifth Report, ‘ The Certificate of Secondary 
Education ; Notes for the Guidance of Regional Examining Bodies ’, which 
the Minister of Education, after consulting the teachers’ and local authority 
associations, approved in December 1962. 

23. In August 1963, the Minister published on behalf of the Secondary 
School Examinations Council their Seventh Report, ‘ Scope and Standards of 
the Certificate of Secondary Education ’. This recommended the adoption 
of a five-point grading scheme for describing the results of the C.S.E. exami- 
nations. In this scheme Grade 1 was defined as follows 

‘ In each subject, the examination should be so constructed that a sixteen 
year old pupil whose ability in the subject is such that he might reason- 
ably have secured a pass in the ordinary level of the G.C.E. examina- 
tion, had he applied himself to a course of study leading to that 
examination, may reasonably expect to secure Grade I in the C.S.E. 
examination having applied himself to a course of study regarded by 
teachers of the subject as appropriate to his age, ability and aptitude.’ 
This definition therefore established a direct relationship between the C.S.E. 
examinations and those for the ordinary level of the G.C.E. 
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THE PROBLEM 


24. The problem remitted to us can be stated quite simply. There are now 
two separate systems of examining the educational attainment of pupils aged 
about 16. Yet the distribution of attainment is continuous. It is possible 
to say that G.C.E. courses and examinations are quite clearly intended for 
those pupils who are capable of the highest levels of attainment, subject by 
subject. It is also possible to say that C.S.E. courses and examinations are 
quite clearly intended for pupils of average, and rafter above average, attain- 
ment. But in between these two groups of pupils there is a continuous dis- 
tribution of capacity for attainment. The two groups do not meet at a 
clearly defined dividing line : they merge, shift and overlap in a manner which 
makes it quite impossible to be confident about the allocation of border zone 
pupils to one group or the other. 

25. It was with these considerations in mind that the Secondary School 
Examinations Council defined Grade I of the C.S.E. examinations by 
reference to the ordinary level pass standard. Our predecessors sought to 
recognise those performances assessed by the C.S.E. system which suggested 
that the candidates were of ordinary level calibre. They wished these pupils 
to have exactly the same educational and other opportunities as those of 
similar calibre, who were assessed by the ordinary level examinations. The 
arrangements for educational assessment were not to be permitted to close 
doors which should be open to all who show, by any method of assessment, 
that they have the capacity to enter the next room. 

26. In our view, this decision was both wise, and in accordance with our 
knowledge of the way in which attainment is distributed. But it gave rise to 
a fresh range of questions. If it is right to give credit for performances of 
ordinary level calibre when they are revealed by the C.S.E. examinations, is 
it not right to give credit for performances of a calibre below that of C.S.E. 
Grade I when these are revealed by the ordinary level examination? As 
things stand a pupil who just fails to secure an ordinary level pass gains no 
credit at all for his attainment, even though this may be the result of a 
considerable personal effort. What, then, is to be done about the 40 per cent, 
or so of pupils entered for the ordinary level examinations who, subject by 
subject, fail to secure a pass? Many of them are of high, though not the 
highest, ability ; many of them are industrious. How can our examination 
arrangements best be modified to help the schools reflect the needs of these 
pupils for appropriate courses, and appropriate evidence of attainment? 
How can we best help employers, and other users of examination results, 
to realise that these pupils are not to be written off as failures? 

27. The extent of the problem is well illustrated by the evidence of overlap 
between the C.S.E. and ordinary level G.C.E. examinations made available 
by the procedure used in 1965 to monitor the results of the C.S.E. examina- 
tions. This is described more fully in the Council’s Working Paper No. 6, 
but we include in this report as Diagram 1 evidence of the overlap in entries 
for English ; the picture is much the same in the other five subjects studied 
by the 1965 monitoring procedure. 

28. The problem and indeed the nature of the existing situation, point 
towards the eventual development of a common method of describing the 
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Diagram 1 

Overlap of G.C.E. and C.S.E. reference rest scores for sample of candidates studied in the 
1965 C.S.E. comparability procedure. 

Percentage frequency distributions for reference test scores. 

Total of all pupils in the G.C.E. and C.S.E. sectors who were given a forecast grade in English. 



results achieved, subject by subject, by those pupils entered for an appro- 
priate examination in whatever number of subjects. With the spread of 
differing modes of examining in both C.S.E. and G.C.E., there will be a 
wide variety of syllabuses and of examinations related to them. It will 
always be for the school to decide what course, what syllabus and what 
form of examination is appropriate to each pupil in each subject. But the 
national currency of results achieved by pupils who seek such a record seems 
to indicate that in the long run there will probably need to be a common 
certificate using a single descriptive system. It is against this background 
that we discuss the needs of an interim period, which may well be of some 
length, before we report our recommendations regarding the immediate 
problem. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

29. In our view, the interim period to which we have just referred should be 
used to create, through research and development, a range of understandings, 
and of tested technical possibilities, which will contribute to whatever long- 
term solution the Council eventually decides to recommend. We also consider 
that there are various changes in procedures which could be made during 
the interim period, which are both desirable in themselves, and consistent 
with a variety of long-term solutions. 

30. We therefore recommend that the Council should invite both sets of 
boards to devise and carry out, in association with the Council itself, and 
with the help of the National Foundation for Educational Research, a 
programme of research and development designed to examine : 

(a) the technical means of moving towards a common system of 
describing the results of the C.S.E. and ordinary level G.C.E. 
examinations ; 
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(6) any other long-term possibilities which may emerge in the course of 
the research. 

31. We make this recommendation since we consider that no committee 
could hope to formulate, without the aid of research and development, a 
common system of description which adequately met all the desiderata. 
These are to preserve, and indeed enlarge, the full range of choice of 
syllabuses and of modes and techniques of examining now available to the 
schools and, at the same time, to create a situation in which the manner in 
which results are described is no longer a determinant of educational choice 
or a source of confusion to users. 

32. In the words of our terms of reference, we wish the schools to be free 
to ‘ base their choices between ordinary level G.C.E. and C.S.E. courses and 
examinations on the sole criterion of the educational needs of the pupils’. 
For so long as formal assessment at the age of about 16 is still required, 
there will be a need for many different syllabuses and examinations, selected 
by the schools themselves as being appropriate to the needs of different 
pupils and groups of pupils and, in all probability, provided by examining 
boards which are specialists in meeting particular ranges of need. 

33. Within the foreseeable future, there is therefore no question of abolishing 
the ordinary level G.C.E. examinations, or of altering their distinctive 
character. Nor is there any question of changing the distinctive character of 
the C.S.E. examinations, now being developed with so much promise for the 
future. All that is at issue is the possibility of devising a method of 
describing results which would be common to both types of examination, and 
recorded on a common form of certificate. The object would be to set the 
schools free to make genuinely educational choices, and to avoid the con- 
fusion which is bound to exist in the minds of users while separate systems 
of description continue in use. 

34. The research which we recommend will need to study two main groups 
of problems. The first, which is already the subject of extensive research, 
is the development of monitoring procedures capable of assisting the 
examining boards to achieve a reasonable measure of comparability in their 
judgments on standards of performance, but without undesirable back-wash 
effects either on the teaching or on the processes of examining. A start has 
been made, initially in the C.S.E. sector, in tackling this group of problems, 
as reported more fully in Working Paper No. 6. The research which we 
recommend would thus be, in part, an extension of this programme of work, 
designed to bring in the G.C.E. sector, and to consider the new problems of 
comparability that would arise if the two sectors employed a common system 
for describing the calibre of performances. 

35. The second group of problems has to do with the criteria for the design 
of systems of description. The opportunity now arises to study the relevant 
characteristics of both the C.S.E. and ordinary level G.C.E. examinations — 
particularly levels of reliability, and of predictive validity. This information 
could then be used, together with judgments on educational desiderata, in 
studying the feasibility of a common system of description, and in deciding 
the form it might take. 
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36. We make no recommendations as to the design and management of the 
research programme. We would simply reiterate what is implicit in para- 
graph 30 of this report : namely, that we have in mind co-operative research, 
involving a continuing collaboration between the Council and both sets of 
boards, with the help of the National Foundation for Educational Researoh. 
This we regard as essential. 

PROCEDURAL CHANGES 

37. We also consider that there would be advantage in introducing, as soon 
as possible, a number of procedural changes. Those which we recommend 
in the following paragraphs are designed to increase the range of choice 
open to the schools, by eliminating unnecessary procedural differences 
between the two systems: they are consistent with a variety of long-term 
solutions to the problems of overlap and description. 

38. In particular, we recommend that the internal mode of examining 
(Mode 3 of the C.S.E. system) should be made more generally available to 
schools using the ordinary level G.C.E. examinations. The other C.S.E. 
modes — fully external examinations (Mode 1), and external examinations set 
on the schools’ own syllabus (Mode 2) — are already available within the 
G.C.E. system. 

39. There is growing recognition of the educational advantages of examina- 
tions set and marked by the schools themselves, and moderated by the 
examining boards. Apart from their use within the C.S.E. system, a number 
of G.C.E. boards are already conducting experimental examinations which 
are of this kind. The Council’s Examinations Bulletin No. 5 records one 
approach to the development of the necessary supporting procedures, par- 
ticularly for the moderation of standards. A growing number of courses is 
being provided, by the examining boards and other agencies, to help teachers 
acquire the necessary familiarity with methods and techniques of examining. 

40. On both educational and practical grounds, we believe that these trends 
should be strongly supported. Educationally speaking, the internal mode of 
examining offers the schools the opportunity of responding to individual 
needs, and to the changing needs of the community as a whole, free from the 
constraints of an external syllabus. In particular, the range of choice open to 
the schools using this mode of assessment can fully reflect the continuity in 
the distribution of capacity for attainment. There is no need for awkward 
choices between two sets of external syllabuses, neither of which may be 
wholly suitable for border-zone pupils. In short, the schools are free to 
decide how best to organise their work over the whole range of ability, and 
the pupils can be assessed on the courses of study which their teachers judge 
most likely to develop their full potentialities. 

41. From the practical point of view, we think it quite possible that the 
raising of the school leaving age to 16 may so increase the volume of 
secondary school examining at about this age as almost to demand a choice 
between some form of school-based examining and reliance, at least in .some 
subjects, on objective tests suitable for machine marking. Such tests have 
an important part to play in the armoury of techniques available to the 
examining boards, but we should not like a situation to arise in which there 
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was pressure to use them arising from purely logistical considerations. And, 
in our view, one way of avoiding such pressures is to encourage a growing 
use of all the available forms of school-based examining. Accordingly, we 
recommend that the ordinary level G.C.E. examinations should offer the 
schools using them the same choices of modes of examining as are available 
within the C.S.E. system, and that the necessary supporting procedures should 
be further developed by collaboration between both sets of boards and the 
Schools Council. 

42. This will involve modifying the procedures of the former Secondary 
School Examinations Council, under which ordinary level syllabuses required 
the prior approval of the S.S.E.C.’s appropriate subject panel. Clearly, 
this requirement is inconsistent with the development of school-based examin- 
ing, and it was accordingly not applied to the new C.S.E. examinations. We 
therefore recommend that the same procedures should now be applied both 
to the C.S.E. examinations and to those for the ordinary level of the G.C.E. 
That is to say, the prior approval of the appropriate Subject Committee of 
the Schools Council should no longer be required in the case of ordinary 
level syllabuses ; the central Subject Committees should however retain the 
right, which they already possess for the C.S.E. examinations, to receive new 
syllabuses for information, to call for question papers, marking schemes 
and occasional samples of the candidates’ work, and to discuss with the 
boards, or report to the Council, any difficulties revealed by, or suggestions 
for improvement arising out of, this exchange of information and perspectives. 

43. There is however one condition which we attach to this recommendation. 
We consider that the G.C.E. boards should first review, in consultation with 
the appropriate teachers’ associations, their own arrangements for enabling 
teachers to play a major part in controlling the educational content of the 
ordinary level examinations. In present conditions, the 1 university ’ boards 
are conducting, as a service to the schools and the community, an examina- 
tion which has a dwindling role in university entrance, and it is this situa- 
tion which we believe should be reflected in the arrangements for its manage- 
ment. We do not however suggest that the ordinary level examinations 
should be under the exclusive control of teachers from the participating 
schools. Higher and further education have a legitimate interest in courses 
of study which are specifically designed to lead naturally to the post-school 
courses for which they are responsible, and should therefore be represented 
on the examining boards, and particularly on subject advisory committees. 
Moreover, they have much to contribute to the discussion both of subject 
content, and of methods of examining. 

44. We consider, however, that syllabuses and methods of examining at the 
ordinary level should be controlled by subject advisory committees of the 
examining boards on which teachers from the schools actually using the 
examination form the majority group. We also consider that these teachers 
should regularly include some who are appointed by the boards on the 
nomination of the main teachers’ professional associations. It is in our 
view most important that the associations, as such, should know that they 
have a responsible part to play in the development of curricula, courses 
and examinations, and that use should be made of the channels of com- 
munication which they can provide. 
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45. We recognise that many boards already operate procedures very close 
to those which we recommend : we have no wish to lend support to the myth 
that teachers play no effective part in deciding the content of ordinary level 
syllabuses or methods of examining. We are therefore recommending a 
review of present arrangements, leading to small but important changes. We 
are not recommending a revolution : there is no need for it. 


46. We also recognise that the fact that the G.C.E. boards operate nationally, 
rather than regionally, and that the schools are free to change their G.C.E. 
board, poses certain problems in relation to internal examining at tire 
ordinary level of the G.C.E. examinations. This approach to examining 
requires a close and continuing relationship between the school and its 
moderating board. It may therefore be necessary to ask schools opting for 
an internal form of ordinary level examination to work with one board for 
a period of at least three or four years. We do not however think it neces- 
sary to make a firm recommendation on this point ; it is sufficient to draw 
the attention of the schools and of the examining boards to the possible need 
for limitations on the schools’ freedom of choice of moderating board. In 
our view, this would be a small price to pay for the much greater freedom 
of educational choice available to schools opting to conduct their own 
examinations. 


47. We make no recommendations about relationships between the two sets 
of boards ; or between both and the Schools Council, since other Committees 
of the Council have this matter under active consideration. We simply note 
with warm approval that the attempt is being made to bring to an end all 
sense that the two sets of boards and the Council occupy separate camps, 
and to put in its place a genuine spirit of partnership in a common enter- 
prise. We hope to see a major growth of collaborative endeavour, particu- 
larly in the fields of research and development, and we are confident that this 
can be achieved. We are particularly hopeful that the wide terms of refer- 
ence of the Council’s new Subject Committees will be instrumental in secur- 
ing a happier marriage than in the past between the curriculum and examina- 
tions, and that the Council’s series of Examinations Bulletins will soon be 
extended to report a wide range of experimental work conducted within the 
G.C.E. as well as the C.S.E. sector of our examinations system. 

48. In short, we think it important to begin the process of developing a 
flexible and collaborative structure of general arrangements, within 'which 
there is scope for continuous adjustments to new needs on both local and 
central initiative. There is truth in the view taken by the G.C.E. boards that 
many of the shortcomings for which they are made the scapegoats are in 
fact the result of an excessive rigidity in the system they are asked to operate. 
We are confident that their response to the greater freedom of action which 
we recommend in relation to ordinary level examining will be both en- 
thusiastic and responsible. We are equally confident they will be ready to 
collaborate with the C.S.E. boards in joint sponsorship of research and 
development in those many fields where the technical problems are common 
to both sets of boards. 
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THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 

49. We are very conscious that, so far, this report refers only to long-term 
solutions to the problems now facing the schools. In the meantime, how- 
ever, schools must still advise their pupils on choices between ordinary level 
and C.S.E. courses and examinations. Is it right to ask borderline pupils 
to make such choices, even for a short time? We think not. But we are 
equally sure that it would be wrong to alleviate the immediate difficulties in 
a manner which delayed the achievement of longer term objectives. 

50. We consider first a proposal which, in a supplementary remit, the Council 
asked us to examine, although it is tangential to our terms of reference. This 
is the request that grading of ordinary level results, which most of the G.C.E. 
boards offer unofficially, should now be officially recognised, and the grades 
recorded on certificates (though not necessarily in the form of the schemes 
unofficially in use). 

51. We understand the reasons why many schools like to have more informa- 
tion about their candidates’ performance than pass or fail. Even if no 
predictive use is made of such information, it is useful to know whether 
performances have come up to or exceeded expectation ; wisely used in pupil 
guidance an unexpectedly good grade may tip the balance in favour of stay- 
ing on, and even an unexpectedly poor one can be a spur to greater efforts. 
But we feel that those who are asking for an official grading scheme are not 
drawing a sufficiently clear distinction between the considerations which 
justify the supply of information for internal use by the schools, and those 
which should govern the nature of the information permanently recorded on 
certificates. 

52. The object of an official grading scheme, with grades permanently 
recorded on certificates, could only be prediction for die benefit of users 
outside the educational system. There is no other good reason for announc- 
ing to the world the level of performance reached. Apart from educational 
desiderata, the design of a grading scheme intended for official use should 
therefore have regard to the predictive validity of the results which it sets 
out to describe. And this, in turn, depends in part on the reliability, or 
consistency of assessment of the examinations. Both are known to be low 
for the grades awarded in individual subjects in attainment examinations 
of the ordinary level and C.S.E. types though, as we have said earlier in 
this report, little research has so far been done to establish the precise 
characteristics of the examinations in these and other respects. 

53. We have already propqsed a programme of work to describe the charac- 
teristics of the ordinary level and C.S.E. examination relevant to the design 
of systems for the description of results. We therefore ask those schools, 
examining boards, and others, who have asked for the introduction of an 
official ordinary level grading scheme, to await the results of this research. 
Once the relevant characteristics of the examinations are better known the 
Council could usefully reconsider their request, even though a system of 
description common to both examining systems might still be a distant 
prospect. But, in the meantime, we could not formulate an officially recorded 
system of description more refined than that now used with any confidence 
that it reflected, amongst other factors, the true characteristics of the 
examinations. 
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54. These objections do not however apply with equal force to the provision 
of graded information for internal school use. The data will then be inter- 
preted by teachers who know the candidates well, and whose guidance on 
the choice of sixth form or other courses of further study will take into 
account many factors other than the examination results : indeed, ‘ lluky ’ 
results can be discounted in the advice that is offered. We therefore see no 
strong objection to the supply of graded information direct to the schools: 
our objection is to the proposal that such information should be perma- 
nently recorded on certificates before further work has been done to estab- 
lish criteria for the design of an official grading scheme. 

55. We suggest however that the G.C.E. boards might wish tc discuss 
amongst themselves, in the light of this report, the desirability of standards 
ing the information they supply for the schools’ use, and of discontinuing 
the practice introduced in recent years by some boards of including graded 
information on the notification of results sent to candidates. These are 
matters for the boards to decide ; the Council is officially concerned only 
with the information recorded on certificates. But we would suggest, for 
the boards’ consideration, that both the schools and the candidates might be 
better served if all boards supplied supplementary information on a common 
scale of not more than five grades, of which three would be passing grades, 
and if this information were to be sent only to the candidates’ schools or 
colleges. And if the C.S.E. boards wished to use the first three points on 
this scale to convey, privately to the schools, similar information about the 
ranking of Grade 1 C.S.E. performances, we should not wish to raise objec- 
tions. Teachers will of course decide for themselves whether to communi- 
cate the information to candidates, as part of any guidance they offer on 
further study or training. But the practice of recording the information on 
notifications of results sent to candidates carries with it the risk that users 
will demand (as many are now doing) information which only the schools 
can interpret fairly. We are strongly of the opinion that they should be 
encouraged, in the present state of knowledge, to view ordinary level and 
Grade 1 C.S.E. results as defining no more than a broad field for possible 
selection or recruitment, and to seek other evidence (and particularly 
confidential school reports) before making a final selection. 

56. Our view that it is premature to consider recording sub-divisions of 
ordinary level passes on certificates does not however rule out the possibility 
of recording some of the performances now described as failures. It has 
been put to us that one way out of the difficulties facing the schools would 
be to award a grade intermediate between the present ordinary level * pass ’ 
and the weakest performances. Pupils entered for the ordinary level exami- 
nations who just failed to secure a pass would then receive some evidence 
of their attainment. Moreover, it has been suggested that the ordinary 
level and C.S.E, examinations could then use, here and now, a system of 
grading which was, in part, common to both sets of boards : ordinary level 
passes could be described as Grade 1 , and ‘ near-misses ’ as Grade 2, both 
results being monitored for equivalence with the corresponding C.S.E. grades, 
as is now the practice for Grade I alone. (We would note in passing that 
we should regard the use of a system of grading common to both the 
C.S.E. and ordinary level examinations as very desirable, if not essential, 
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if a near-miss grade were to be introduced into the ordinary level exami- 
nations. Users would otherwise find it very difficult to interpret the results 
of the two examinations in a way that was fair to the candidates, and to 
themselves.) 

57. This proposal has merits. It is simple, and in accord with our general 
philosophy that the object of descriptive types of examination is to describe, 
and not to^pass judgments o-f the kind that are implicit in the use of words 
like 1 pass ’ or ‘ fail ’. We could not however reach agreement that its 
merits outweighed its disadvantages. 

58. A substantial minority favoured the proposal, regarding it as a helpful 
though essentially temporary expedient, to be adopted during the interim 
period which we are all agreed must elapse before a long-term solution can 
be developed. They argued that, during this interim period, some schools 
(and particularly the smaller ones) will find it difficult to organise separate 
teaching groups for ordinary level and C.S.E. oourses. The introduction of 
a ‘near-miss’ ordinary level grade would thus provide a useful, though 
certainly limited, measure of recognition of the achievement of those pupils 
for whom a separate C.S.E. course would have been preferable, bad the 
school possessed the resources to organise it. They were at one with the 
majority of the Committee in wishing to stop well short of creating a situa- 
tion in which pupils received credit for doing bad work on inappropriate 
courses, assessed by unsuitable examinations. But they considered that there 
is in fact a narrow band of meritorious work, falling just below the threshold 
of an ordinary level pass, which could be identified and given recognition by 
means of a ‘ near-miss ’ grade. 

59. The majority of the Committee, while sympathetic to the problems of 
the smaller schools, considered that the balance of advantage was against the 
introduction of a ‘ near-miss ’ grade, even as a temporary expedient. The 
evidence of overlap between the C.S.E. and ordinary level examinations 
mentioned in paragraph 27 of this report confirmed, in the opinion of those 
of us who took the majority view, that the range of attainment originally 
intended to be within the scope of the ordinary level examinations had 
already been greatly extended. We saw the introduction of a 1 near-miss ’ 
grade as tending to consolidate this unintended extension of the scope of 
ordinary level examining, whereas an important purpose of the C.S.E. 
examinations was to provide a more suitable form of assessment for many 
pupils formerly entered for the ordinary level of the G.C.E., including some 
who passed. Moreover we did not consider that the introduction of a 
' near-miss ’ grade would solve the problems mentioned above ; it would 
merely create the new difficulty of drawing the line below which candidates 
just failed to achieve the ‘ near-miss ’ grade. We therefore preferred to rely 
on the recommendations made in the following paragraphs as the best 
available means of providing temporary relief, and to await the results of 
the research recommended earlier in this report before considering changes 
in the present methods of describing results on certificates. 

60. While our recommendation against the introduction of a ‘ near-miss ’ 
ordinary level grade rests on a majority view, we are all agreed that the 
immediate situation requires a change of policy on the part of many schools. 
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This is to return to the original intention of the ordinary level G.C.E. exami- 
nations, and to enter only those candidates who are confidently expected 
to pass. In particular, we consider that candidates who are not dearly in 
one or other of the following two groups should now be diverted to courses 
leading to the C.S.E. examinations : 

(а) those following courses which assume that the pupils are likely to 
remain in full-time education beyond the age of 16, to pursue 
successfully courses of advanced level calibre ; and 

(б) those judged capable by their teachers of following successfully 
without undue strain, courses in particular subjects similar to (a) 
above, even though the pupils may leave school at 16. 

If this were done, the failure rate in the ordinary level examinations would 
fall dramatically. While it would be too much to expect that there would 
be no failures, we see no reason why a rate below 10 per cent should not be 
achieved. This, we believe, is the aim which each school should now set 
itself. 

61. We are not, however, criticising the schools for the high level of entries 
to the ordinary level examinations by candidates whose chances of passing 
were, at best, very poor. Before the establishment of the C.S.E. examina- 
tions, there was every reason to let pupils ‘have a go’; they might well 
fail, but at least they would be no worse off as a result of having tried. The 
situation is now very different. Examinations are available under the C.S.E. 
system specifically designed to meet the needs of the weaker ordinary level 
candidates, among others. If the C.S.E. board’s external examinations are 
not entirely suitable for such candidates coming from some schools, or 
in some subjects, opportunities are also available under the C.S.E. system 
for the school to propose its own syllabus, or to conduct its own internal 
examinations, with external moderation. And those who now fail the ordin- 
ary level examinations are clearly worse off as a result of having made the 
attempt : they may leave school with no evidence of attainment, whereas 
nearly all of them would have obtained a graded C.S.E. result, including 
many whose grade would have been sufficiently high to encourage the 
continuation of full-time education. 

62. We are therefore asking the schools to follow up in their examinations 
polioies the full implications of the new situation. It cannot be right to 
prolong a situation in which, as revealed by the 1965 monitoring procedures 
for the C.S.E. examinations : 

(а) the range of ability for entries to the ordinary level examinations 
was almost as wide as for the C.S.E. (Diagram 1) ; and 

(б) at the time when entry forms for the ordinary level and C.S.E. 
examinations were being sent to the boards, the teachers of ordinary 
level candidates were already forecasting, subject by subject, that 
30 per cent, would fail. 

63. There are two main reasons why the schools may legitimately have 
doubts about the wisdom of the policy we are advocating. The first concerns 
the extent to which Grade 1 results in the C.S.E. examinations have been 
accepted by users as the equivalent, for their purposes, of a pass at ordinary 
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level. As is well known, the availability of monitoring procedures, albeit 
in an experimental form, has been instrumental in securing what has never 
been secured before : namely, a large measure of acceptance of the national 
currency of an examination before the first papers had even been set. But 
the list of acceptance, although impressive, is not yet complete. And until 
it is complete, or virtually so, the schools are bound to have doubts about 
the wisdom of diverting candidates to the C.S.E. system on the scale which 
we recommend. While the risk remains that some pupils, although of 
ordinary level calibre, may find doors closed to them through having evi- 
dence of their attainment recorded on one form of certificate rather than the 
other, pupils, parents and teachers are bound to be biassed in their choices 
towards the form of certificate possessing the wider currency. 

64. If this report is published, we therefore recommend that the Schools 
Council should make oopies available to all those users who have not yet 
considered the inter-availability for their purposes of ordinary level and 
Grade 1 C.S.E. results, and should draw their attention to the . personal, 
social and educational advantages to be gained from the immediate accept- 
ance of the common currency of the two forms of certificate. 

65. The second main reason for doubt on the part of the schools is closely 
linked with the first. How can we be sure, many teachers will ask, that the 
diversion of the weaker ordinary level candidates to the C.S.E. system will 
not produce a compensating rise in the G.C.E. standard? ‘ We have always 
understood that the ordinary level pass standard was statistically controlled 
as a percentage of the entry. If we enter fewer candidates, surely this will 
simply mean failing some who would otherwise have passed? ’ 

66. We oan assure the schools that these fears are groundless. It is a myth 
that the ordinary level pass standard is determined as a percentage of the 
entry. It may seem so, since in mass entry subjects with candidates of much 
the same average calibre from one year to the next, it is unlikely that the 
proportion passing or failing to reach a fixed standard of judgment will vary 
appreciably over short periods of time. But even the most cursory examina- 
tion of the figures for subjects with variable calibre entries (typically, ‘ new ’ 
subjects with a small initial entry) shows that variability of calibre is reflected 
in the results. Indeed, suoh variability has sometimes been a source of mis- 
directed criticism of the work of the boards. 

67. It remains true, however, that a fixed, or consciously decided, judgment 
standard is more difficult to maintain if a situation is created in which there 
is a sizeable and rapid change in the calibre of subject entries, as would 
happen if the weaker ordinary level candidates were to be diverted, as we 
recommend, to the C.S.E. examinations. A drift in standards can, however, 
be avoided by supplying the boards with information, obtained independently 
of the examinations themselves, about the likely distribution of the calibre 
of each year’s candidates. This is a main object of the monitoring pro- 
cedures now being developed, initially to assist in the establishment of the 
C.S.E. examinations. We consider that, whatever detailed improvements 
may be found desirable or necessary, those procedures are in principle well- 
designed to serve the supplementary purpose of helping the G.C.E. boards 
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to maintain the present ordinary level pass standard despite a sizeable 
diversion o-f entries to the C.S.E. system. We are assured that the boards 
would welcome such assistance, and would collaborate fully in developing 
the monitoring procedures and in making use of the help they can offer in 
holding constant any consciously decided standard of judgment. 

68. Indeed, the need for monitoring procedures is a thread running through- 
out our report. If our examination arrangements are to be liberalised in the 
manner which we recommend, with responsibility for taking decisions about 
educational content and methods of examining increasingly devolved to the 
examining boards and to the schools they serve, monitoring arrangements 
are essential. But they can, of course, never be more than a support for 
judgment, and we regard as equally essential the improvement of existing 
arrangements for forming and describing the widest possible consensus of 
agreement on curricular aims and principles. This will be a main concern 
of the newly formed Subject Committees of the Schools Council. 

69. If, in these ways, the schools can be assured of the inter-availability of 
ordinary level G.C.E. and Grade 1 C.S.E. Certificates, and of the stability of 
the ordinary level pass standard, we see no reason why teachers should hesi- 
tate to adopt the policy ‘ when in doubt, use the C.S.E. system, making full 
use of the opportunities it offers for different modes of examining We 
recognise that the adoption of this policy will not remove all the difficulties : 
some pupils will still make the wrong choioe of oourses and examinations 
system. But we see no reason why the proportion of ordinary level failures 
should not be reduced to the figure of below 10 per cent, which we have in 
mind. And this, we are sure, is the best way to alleviate immediate diffi- 
culties, while longer-term solutions are sought through the programme of 
research and development which we recommend, regard being had also to 
the study of the sixth form curriculum and examinations upon which the 
Council is engaged. 

70. Finally, we express the hope that the Council will agree to publish this 
report, and that it will be widely discussed. There is a clear need for a 
more solid basis for discussing the future of the ordinary level examinations, 
and their relationship to C.S.E., than slogans such as ‘ the withering away 
of “ O ” level ’, or criticism of the work of the G.C.E. boards. We hope 
that we have made it clear that we see no prospect of making progress on 
this kind of basis ; what we see is a need for careful thought about the func- 
tions of 16+ assessment leading, through research and development, to an 
enduring solution of the problem we were asked to examine. Similarly, we 
hope that we have made it clear that much of the critioism of the G.C.E. 
boards is misdirected ; what has happened is that the central arrangements for 
ordinary level examining have stood still while important changes in the 
uses of these examinations were taking place in the schools. The task now 
confronting us is to create a framework of collaborative general arrange- 
ments within which there can be continuous development, on both local 
and central initiative, in response to changing needs. This, we believe, is 
more fundamental to the health of the examining system, and hence to the 
work of the schools, than any of the particular recommendations which we 
put forward. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
71. Our main conclusions and recommendations are as follows: — 

(i) There are two separate systems of examining the educational attain- 
ment of pupils aged about 16, yet the distribution of attainment is 
continuous. (Paragraph 24). 

(ii) In our view, the decision of the former Secondary School Examinations 
Council to define Grade I of the C.S.E. examinations by reference to 
the ordinary level pass standard was wise and in accordance with 
our knowledge of the way in which attainment is distributed. 
(Paragraph 26). 

(iii) This decision, however, gave rise to the question whether to give 
credit for performances of a calibre below that of C.S.E. Grade I 
when these are revealed by the ordinary level examinations; the 
extent of this problem is well illustrated by the evidence of overlap 
between the C.S.E. and ordinary level G.C.E. examinations made 
available by the procedure used in 1965 to monitor the results of the 
C.S.E. examinations. (Paragraph 27). 

(iv) The problem and the nature of the existing situation, point towards 
the development of a common system of grades describing the results 
achieved, subject by subject, by those pupils entered for an appropriate 
examination in whatever number of subjects; in the long run there 
will probably need to be a common certificate using a single descriptive 
system. (Paragraph 28). 

(v) There is however a prior need to create through research and develop- 
ment, a range of understanding, and of tested technical possibilities, 
which will contribute to whatever long-term solution the Council 
eventually decides to recommend. (Paragraph 29). 

(vi) We therefore recommend that the Council should invite both sets of 
Boards to devise and carry out, in association with the Council itself, 
and with the help of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research, a programme of research and development designed to 
examine: 

(a) the technical means of moving towards a common system of 
describing the results of C.S.E. and ordinary level G.C.E. 
examinations; 

(b) any other long-term possibilities which may emerge in the course 
of the research. (Paragraph 30). 

(vii) We wish the schools to be free to ‘ base their choices between ordinary 
level G.C.E. and C.S.E. courses and examinations on the sole criterion 
of the educational needs of the pupils ’ ; for so long as formal assess- 
ment at the age of about 16 is still required, there will be a need for 
many different syllabuses and examinations. These will be provided, 
in all probability, by examining boards which are specialists in meeting 
particular ranges of need. (Paragraph 32). 

(viii) Within the foreseeable future, there is therefore no question of 
abolishing the ordinary level G.C.E. examinations, nor of changing 
the distinctive character of either the G.C.E. or the C.S.E. examina- 
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tions; all that is at issue is the possibility of devising a method of 
describing results which would be common to both types of examina- 
tion, and recorded on a common form of certificate. (Paragraph 33). 

(ix) The research which we recommend would be, in part, an extension of 
the exploration of monitoring procedures already begun in the C.S.E. 
sector. In this respect, its purpose would be to study the new problems 
of comparability that would arise if both the G.C.E. and C.S.E. 
sectors employed a common system for describing the calibre of 
performances. (Paragraph 34). 

(x) The research should also seek to increase knowledge of those 
characteristics of attainment examinations of the C.S.E. and ordinary 
level G.C.E. types — particularly levels of reliability and of predictive 
validity — which are relevant to the design of grading systems, or 
other methods of describing the calibre of performances. This 
information could then be used, together with judgments on educa- 
tional desiderata, in studying the feasibility of a common system of 
description, and in deciding the form it might take. (Paragraph 35). 

(xi) We recommend that the internal mode of examining (Mode 3 of the 
C.S.E. system) should be made available to schools using the ordinary 
level G.C.E. examinations. (Paragraph 38). 

(xii) We think it quite possible that the raising of the school leaving age 
to 16 may so increase the volume of secondary school examining at 
16 as almost to demand a choice between some form of internal 
examining and reliance on objective tests suitable for machine 
marking; such tests have an important part to play in the armoury of 
techniques available to the examining boards, but we should not like 
a situation to arise in which there was pressure to use them arising 
from purely logistical considerations. (Paragraph 41). 

(xiii) We recommend that the same procedures should now be applied 
both to the C.S.E. examinations and to those for the ordinary level 
of the G.C.E. In particular, the prior approval of the appropriate 
Subject Committee of the Schools Council should no longer be 
required in the case of ordinary level syllabuses. (Paragraph 42). 

(xiv) We consider that the G.C.E. boards should review, in consultation 
■ with the appropriate teachers’ associations, their own arrangements 

for enabling teachers to play a major part in controlling the educational 
content of the ordinary level examinations. (Paragraph 43). 

(xv) We consider that syllabuses and methods of examining at the ordinary 
level should be controlled by subject advisory committees of the 
examining boards on which teachers from the schools actually using 
the examinations form the majority group. (Paragraph 44). 

(xvi) We recognise that the fact that the G.C.E. Boards operate nationally, 
rather than regionally, and that the schools are free to change their 
G.C.E. board, poses certain problems in relation to internal examining 
at the ordinary level of the G.C.E. examinations, and we draw the 
attention of the schools and of the examining boards to the possible 
need for limitation on the schools’ freedom of choice of moderating 
board. (Paragraph 46). 
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(xvii) We hope that the wide terms of reference of the Schools Council’s 
new Subject Committees will be instrumental in securing a happier 
marriage than in the past between the curriculum and examinations, 
and that the Council’s series of Examinations Bulletins will soon be 
extended to report a wide range of experimental work conducted 
within the G.C.E. as well as the C.S.E. sector of our examinations 
system. (Paragraph 47). 

(xviii) There is truth in the view taken by the G.C.E. boards that many of 
the shortcomings for which they are the scapegoats are in fact the 
results of an excessive rigidity in the system they are asked to operate. 
(Paragraph 48). 

(xix) We ask the schools, examining boards and others, who have argued 
for the introduction of an official ordinary level grading scheme, to 
await the results of the research we have recommended. (Paragraph 53). 

(xx) We see no strong objection to the supply of graded information about 
ordinary level G.C.E. results for the use of the schools only; but we 
would suggest, for the boards’ consideration, that both the schools 
and the candidates might be better served if all boards supplied 
supplementary information on a common scale of not more than 
five grades, of which three would be passing grades, and if this 
information were to be sent only to the candidates’ schools or colleges. 
If the C.S.E. boards wished to use the first three points on this scale 
to convey, privately to the schools, similar information about the 
ranking of Grade I C.S.E. performances, we should not wish to raise 
objections. (Paragraph 55). 

(xxi) The majority of the Committee considered that the balance of 
advantage was against the introduction of a ‘ near-miss ’ grade into 
the ordinary level examinations, even as a temporary expedient. 
(Paragraph 59). 

(xxii) We consider that schools should return to the original intention of the 
ordinary level G.C.E. examinations, and enter only those candidates 
who are confidently expected to pass, and that they should divert to 
courses leading to the C.S.E. examinations candidates who are not 
clearly in one or other of the following two groups; — 

(a) those following courses which assume that the pupils are likely 
to remain in full-time education beyond the age of 16, to pursue 
successfully courses of advanced level calibre; and 

(£) those judged capable by their teachers of following successfully 
without undue strain, courses in particular subjects similar to 
(a) above, even though the pupils may leave school at 16. 
(Paragraph 60). 

(xxiii) If this were done, we see no reason why the failure rate in the ordinary 
level examinations should not be reduced to below 10 per cent, and this, 
we believe, is the aim which each school should now set itself. 
(Paragraph 60). 
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(xxiv) If this report is published we recommend that the Schools Council 
should make copies available to all those users who have not yet 
considered the inter-availability for their puiposes of ordinary level 
and Grade I C.S.E. results, and should draw their attention to the 
personal, social and educational advantages to be gained from the 
immediate acceptance of the common currency of the two forms of 
certificate. (Paragraph 64). 

(xxv) We consider that the monitoring procedures now being developed 
are in principle well-designed to serve the supplementary purpose of 
helping the G.C.E. boards to maintain the present ordinary level 
pass standard despite a sizeable diversion of entries to the C.S.E. 
system. (Paragraph 67). 

(xxvi) If the schools can be assured of the inter-availability of ordinary 
level G.C.E. and Grade I C.S.E. Certificates, and of the stability of 
the ordinary level pass standard, we see no reason why teachers should 
hestitate to adopt the policy ‘ when in doubt, use the C.S.E. system, 
making full use of the opportunities it offers for different modes of 
examining ’. (Paragraph 69). 

(xxvii) Finally, we express the hope that the Council will agree to publish 
this report, and that it will be widely discussed. (Paragraph 70). 
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FOREWORD 

The Schools Council is pleased to make available, as a basis for general 
discussion and comment, this Report from its joint G.C.E./C.S.E. Com- 
mittee. This Committee was constituted by, and received its terms of 
reference from, the former Secondary School Examinations Council, but 
continued its work under the Council’s authority. 

The Council decided, on receipt of the report, to suspend the requirement 
for prior approval of ordinary level syllabuses of the G.C.E. examination — a 
decision which accords with one of the recommendations made by the 
Committee. But before taking any final decision on this or the Committee’s 
other recommendations, the Council would greatly welcome comments and 
suggestions from examining bodies, teachers and others concerned. 


The Schools Council 
May 1966 
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